














Sharp, lusty spring brings to Maryknollers at Bedford 
all-day hikes, food from an open fire, thoughts 
of life overseas. Feel called to join them? Write 
to: Vocational Director, Maryknoll P.O., New York. 














An American exile 
returns to his 
loved ones, their 
rice and ruins 


by R. Russell Sprinkle 


Catholic Mission 
Pingnam, Kwangsi, China 


D EAR FATHER JOHN: 

Perhaps you think I have forgotten 
all about you. I wanted to go out 
and see you before I left for China, 
but did not get the opportunity. 

Arriving back there, Bishop Don- 
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aghy assigned me to take over the 
Pingnam mission. It is one of the 
difficult places in our territory, from 
several standpoints. 

The Japanese were here for almost 
eight months. They made the mis- 
sion their headquarters. The Allies 
bombed Pingnam several times, but 
they must have been misinformed, for 
the sections they flattened were the 
business part of the town and the 
river front. Our section, where the 
invaders were living, received very 
few hits, and our buildings were not 
damaged at all. 

The mission house was partly torn 
down by looters, after the Japanese 
pulled out. But the bandits did not 
have time to do much before the 
people began to come back. How- 
ever, they did succeed in taking out 
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all the windows and doors, and about 
everything else that was movable. 
The missioners had some goods 
stored out in the mountains, but 
part of the lot was stolen when the 
goods were being carried back. 
Fortunately, the mission records are 
all intact. We heard that, in some 
other places, the missioners lost 
everything, including their clothes 
and records. 

In Pingnam district, there are 
about 400,000 people, living in 487 
villages. A few of the villages are 
quite large, but the majority are very 
small. Formerly, in this district there 
were ten priests working. At present 
the five missions are staffed by only 
five of us, and we have about 10,000 
Catholics. Some of these Catholics 
are excellent, and they withstood the 
trials of the interim when no priests 
were here. Others were swamped by 
the great sea of paganism around 
them. 

The people of this section are ex- 
tremely poor. The war, and droughts 
and floods, and lack of proper com- 





FatHer Sprinkre dur- 
ing the war was labeled 
with the unenviable title 
of “the most bombed 
man in China.” He 
managed to escape seri- 
ous injury until some 
4anenths before V-J Day 
when a bomb buried him under a 
mountain of rubble, fracturing his 
jaw and sundry other bones. He re- 
turned to Middletown, Ohio, for a 
rest but is now back in China with 
many new ideas and a pilot’s license. 
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munication during the last five years. 
have made life pretty difficult for 
everyone. This section should have 
good schools (including some indus- 
trial ones), a good hospital, and 
much outside help. But we cannot 
undertake any new works at present 
because of the lack of funds. Even 
our dispensary is without most of 
the medicines we need. 

At the dispensary, we get one case 
after another of skin diseases of all 
kinds, most of them infected. In the 
last two weeks, we have had three 
cases of third-degree burns — two 
from boiling oil and one from a fire 
all infected. There has been case 
after case of cataracts, boils, varicose 
veins from the knee to the instep, 
ringworm, ulcers, headaches, back- 
aches, aches of every kind, one 
broken wrist, and an appendicitis 
case. The broken wrist is healing: 
the appendicitis case is dead and 
buried, and so is a case of black 
smallpox. The latter was one of the 
worst I have ever seen: the man’s 
whole body from the top of his head 
to the soles of his feet was just one 
ulcerated mass. 

We have no bandages, so we use 
paper to plaster salve on infected 
areas. Most of the mission’s medicines 
were stolen or destroyed and the 
equipment — such as scissors, suture 
needles, and scalpels — disappeared. 
I wish a good doctor could be per- 
suaded to come to this place on 
market days, with the right medicines 
and the proper equipment. In addi- 
tion to the ills I have mentioned, 
cholera and malaria are widespread, 
but neither has become epidemic yet. 

Bishop Donaghy went to Hong 
Kong. He is going to send in all his 
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available cash so that we can start 
rice kitchens, for starvation has 
already come around the corner. 
Famine is stalking among us night 
and day, taking at present the very 
young and the very old. The relief 
goods which are supposed to be com- 
ing in are tied up in “red tape.” 
Seventy tons of nice white flour have 
been sent to Pingnam, and the ship- 
ment is still in the Middle School, 
being guarded by soldiers. Not a 
pound of it has gone out for relief, 
but many pounds — in fact, several 
thousand — have disappeared. 

The people do not know what to 
do with white flour, except to eat 
it as they do rice flour. They use 
it as thickening for their corn meal, 
or cracked wheat, or rice. I doubt if 
anyone in Pingnam, except the 
cooks here at the mission, knows how 
to make bread. Ninety-nine per cent 
of the people have never tasted 
bread in their lives. If the relief 
organization had only sent in cracked 
wheat, or at least wheat mixed with 
bran, corn meal, soy-bean meal, salt 
and other ingredients, then the 
people could just boil it and eat it. 
Now, most of them sell the white 
flour for almost nothing, or trade it 
for a little rice or salt or oil, which 
they know how to 
prepare and eat. 

The children here 
in Pingnam County 
are in rags, and we 
have not received a 
single ounce of the 
old clothes which 
are supposed to 
have come into 
Kwangsi for the 
poor and needy. I 


Shares In a Dream 


The Maryknoll Seminary chapel is 
still a dream; it will be built when 
means and materials are available. 

We have the plans for it. If you 
would like to contribute — from 
$1.00 to $10,000 — we shall be 
most grateful for any gift large or into the country. 
small towards the chapel of our 
dreams. THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS are available now 


wish I had had about a million times 
as many mission supplies as you gave 
me and the little mite I brought my- 
self! I lost all my earlier possessions 
when the Japanese invaded, except 
my chalice, which the Christians 
took out in the country with them, 





together with the dictionary which I 
was working on just before I went 
home. Everything else is gone. 

I told you about wanting to get a 
16mm sound projector to bring back. 
I brought one for Father McDonald, 
and the Bishop thought the idea 
wonderful. He said a projector would 
be excellent for all the missions, and 
hoped all would be able to get one. 
Such machines, give the missioner a 
chance to get out into many villages, 
to show and explain the pictures. 
This can be very effective, for these 
people will look at a picture a hun- 
dred times if the missioner will show 
it that many times. 

The army used 
such machines 
everywhere, and 
had some very fine, 
lightweight genera- 
tors that could be 
used when one took 
the machine out 


All kinds of films 
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PROBLEMS 
FACING THE 





DISEASE 

in the United States, for visual edu- 
cation programs and for news and re- 
ligious features of every kind. If we 
could get many films, the missioners 
could create a film bank, and that 
would give us a wonderful supply of 
material for instruction. 

All our missioners look much bet- 
ter than I thought they would after 
that long siege in the mountains. 
Some had slight touches of beriberi, 
but they recovered as soon as they 
got back on a more normal diet. We 
are still short of many things, such 
as coffee and milk and canned goods, 
but all are hoping that the situation 
‘will gradually ease off before next 
year. Some missioners were able to 
get some vitamin pills from the 
army but we do not have very many. 
I wish I had about a million vitamin 
pilis and enough of the K rations to 
give to every man, woman and child 
in the Pingnam area sufficient for 
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two months. We would immediately 
break this present famine. 

If it were possible to purchase 
several large irrigation pumps, we 
could back water up in all the little 
streams of this area by a system of 
dams and smaller pumps. There is 
plenty of water in the West River, 
but there is no way of pumping it 
out into canals or even the available 
streams. The latter at present, are 
nothing but dried-up ditches, run- 
ning like winding canals into the 
hills. So dry is everything that the 
farmers bring the cattle down from 
the mountains for water, and the 
people are carrying the water back 
several miles from the West River. 

Father Fedders is just across the 
road from me. He looks very well. 
I wish I could get a picture of him 
and send it home to his mother. He 
just got his spring hair cut which is 
a “baldy.” He is just as jolly and 
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happy as ever, and is writing a book 
for the seminarians, Conversational 


Latin. It follows the method which’ 


he has been using in the —— 
for the last five years. 

The seminarians follow the same 
system in English, and they tie up 
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in the United States has ever seen 
or can imagine. Our Chinese are 
almost insane with worry about the 
problem of getting food to stop the 
headaches and backaches and other 
aches, in their own bodies and in the 
shrinking bodies of their little ones. 





” the two, learning English while they There is a great amount of spiri- 
learn Latin, and learning Latin tual work to be done, and that is 
while they learn English. Here in where I’m counting on for their 
the South our boys have to learn real help. Prayers and more prayers, 
Mandarin also, for our Cantonese sufferings and more sufferings, sacri- 
language is not widely used. Most _ fices and more sacrifices, are what 
of them make a stab at learning’ we need as real help. Sure, they all- 
Mandarin. Some of the men have have their own sons and daughters 
become quite proficient at it after a to pray for, but ask them to give me 
few years. Mandarin is spoken here just an Ave now and then. 
hy the better-educated people, and Ask Our Blessed Mother to be to 
in the postoffice and other official all of us a loving and protecting 

| quarters. Mother; to show us how to make Our 

y Please ask the folks at home to Lord loved in this land of near- 
pray for us over here. Materially, despair, and how to lead the souls 

7 conditions are very bad for our of many people to God. 

. people. We are having a_ severe Fraternally yours, 

"i famine, such as none of the people (Father) Russell Sprinkle 

s 

t Rosa Hands On Her Riches 

E In Kenya, near the new Maryknoll field in Africa, an Irish priest, 

e Father McKay, made an unscheduled stop in an out-of-the-way village. 

- He was visiting in one of the huts when a man approached him. 

e “Father,” explained the man, “‘a sick woman named Rosa who lives 

E in a very poor hut here is a Catholic.” 

1 ‘Lead me to her,”’ said the priest. 

: Rosa brightened happily as she saw the priest, made her confession, 

c and listened intently to every word. 

As Father McKay got up to leave, Rosa stopped him. From a hand- 

> kerchief she untied a penny and held it out to him. 

. ‘Please take it, Father,” she said, ‘‘and use it to help bring the Faith 

1 to other people. God has been so good to me. He has let me know Him 

= and He loves me so much. I could not walk to the church and now he 

S sends you here to me.” 

1 Rosa, the destitute one, was giving the only coin she possessed to 


pass on her riches to others. 
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Most Reverend Raymond A. Lane 
Superior General of Maryknoll 






Forty years ago, in January, 1907, 
Father (later Bishop) James Anthony 
Walsh of Boston founded The Field 
Afar. Thus Maryknoll’s magazine 
was at work over four years before 
the Maryknoll Society came into 
being. 

In the first issue Bishop Walsh 
spoke of the harm being done by 
the anti-religious laws of France. 
He saw in France’s difficulties a 
challenge to the Church in the 
United States. ““How this will affect 
the Catholic missions,” he wrote, 
‘“‘unless vocations rise in other coun- 
tries, may be easily understood when 
we consider that two-thirds of the 
Church’s army in the mission fields 
today are from France. God’s ways 
are mysterious. He can bring light 
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out of darkness. May He not now be 
calling upon the United States to 
enter upon the universal apostolate?”’ 


The species missionarivs Americanus 
was so rare when Bishop Walsh 
thought of launching the Maryknoll 
movement that this pioneer promoter 
used to say jokingly that he was 
desperate for live specimens to show 
his audience. ““Whenever a missioner 
of any sort from any part of the world 
landed in Boston,” he explained, “I 
would pounce on him and put him 
in the pulpit, even if he could not 
speak a word of English. I would 
cry out to the people, ‘Here you are; 
here is one of those rare creatures 
of which we have practically none 
— a Catholic missioner!’ ” 


Times have changed. The Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade tells us 
that in 1946 there were some 3,000 
American priests, Brothers and Sis- 
ters overseas, an average of a hun- 
dred new missioners a year for the 
past thirty years. Today the two 
Maryknoll communities count 2,130 
priests, Brothers, Sisters and candi- 
dates from 40 States of the Union. 
God willing, in another generation 
the figure will be much larger, but 
it has already come a good distance 
since the early days of The Field Afar. 
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T TEN-THIRTY in the morning of 

August 9, 1945, the High Com- 

mand met in Tokyo to decide 
whether to continue the war. 

Just as the officials were about to 
determine between peace or war, at 
11:02, a single atom bomb burst in 
the sky over the Urakami parish of 
Nagasaki. It sent some eight thou- 
sand Catholic souls of ours to heaven 
within seconds, and reduced the 
wholearea toashes withina few hours. 

At midnight as the flames surged 
from the large church of Urakami, 
the Emperor, applying pressure to 
the army leaders, declared his will 
to finish the war. 

On the 15th of August, the Em- 
peror, for the first time, addressed 
the people of Japan by radio, and 
announced his desire for peace. This 
happened on the Feast of the Assump- 
tion. We remembered then that 


Japan, and especially the church of 


Urakami, had been consecrated to 
Mary. Shall we call that a strange 
coincidence, or would it not be better 
to regard it as a predetermined act 
of Providence? 

The atomic bomb was the last act 
of the war, no large-scale fighting 
taking place anywhere in the world 
after it fell. The fact that the bomb 
was intended for the center of 
Nagasaki, but fell some five hundred 
meters in front of our church be- 
cause of bad weather, led us to be- 
lieve that there was a close relation 
between the sacrifice of Urakami and 
the end of the war. In a word, we 
believe that this war has been a 





Paul Nagai was a medical officer in the 
Japanese Army. He lost his wife, two chil- 
dren, and home in the Nagasaki bombing. 


The Holocaust 


Faith shines out 

in this Japanese 
who lost all 

by the atomic bomb 


by Paul Nagai 


punishment for the sins of mankind, 


‘and that Urakami was chosen as a 


spotless lamb to be killed and burned 
on the altar of sacrifice. 

The sins of Adam and Eve trying 
to obtain the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge, and of Cain killing his 
young brother, Abel, have been our 
inheritance, while in addition we 
acted against the commandment of 
love when we engaged ourselves in 
this Second World War. 

The war started in 1931, with the 
Manchurian Affair, and lasted four- 
teen years. To finish it, it was neces- 
sary not only to repent for our sins, 
but also to offer a special sacrifice to 
the Lord. Up to now, there had been 
many opportunities to terminate the 
war, so many towns and cities having 
been destroyed; but they had not been 
accepted as a proper sacrifice and 
Our Lord did not grant His pardon. 
But with the sacrifice of Urakami, He 
saw fit to impress upon the mind of the 
Emperor the necessity to end the war. 

In our country, where there was no 
freedom of religion, the descendants 
of Christians who survived the early 
persecutions never succumbed to any 
military power, and we might well 
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say that we have lived in the blood of 
martyrs for over four hundred years. 
Our parish of Urakami has kept its 
faith integral and become the real 
flock of lambs chosen by the world 
to be immolated on the altar of the 
Lord. 

Japan has been defeated; Urakami 
is a place of ruins. Everywhere there 
is desolation before us. The approach- 
ing clouds of winter mock our cir- 
cumstances — no homes, no cloth- 
ing, broken tiles, barren fields and, 
worse, none to cultivate them in 
the months to come. 

Now we, the living, realize the 
extent of our sins. 
We feel, too, that 
we have not re- 
pented enough | 
for them, and 
that we were not 
fit to be placed on 
the altar with 
you, our dead. 
We shall have to 
walk in the shad- 
ows of defeat, 
and shoulder the 
burden of repara- 
tions. But is not 
this same hard 
road the one 
which will lead 
us through pen- 
ance to eternal 
happiness with 
you in heaven? 
“Blessed are 
they that mourn, 
for they shall be 
comforted.” Be- 
lieving in these 
words, and 
strengthened by 
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‘and courage from our Heavenly 
















our‘hope, we will bear our burden F 
with simple courage. Mocked, beaten, 
scourged, covered with blood and 

sweat, thirsting for the comfort of, 
love, we will carry the load of our 
reparations along with Christ on His § 
way to Calvary. Departed friends, we 
beseech you to obtain for us strength 










Father, through the intercession of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. 

Today, at the request of the Na- 
gasaki Diocese, Bishop Urakawa has 
celebrated this Mass and presided at 
your funerals. The bishops, priests, 
and Sisters born in Urakami have 
come here to, 
unite themselves F 
with the remain- 
ing two thousand 
parishioners, ing 
offering eight 
_ thousand crosses 
' for the eight 
thousand who 
died, and their 7 
fervent prayers © 
_ for those ‘of you | 

__ who may still be | 
~~ suffering in the 

- purifying flames 1 
-— of Purgatory. ' 

| Let us always 
bow to the will 
of God, and offer 
Him our thanks 
for choosing the 
- church of Ura- 
~ kamias His holo- 
> caust. Let us 
- thank Him also, 
- who has given 
_ peace and free- 
_ dom of faith to 


= Japan. 
















FACE OF CHINA — On the steps leading to the Yangtze Kiang at 
Chungking this crowd has gathered. If it is typical of China, only one out of 
every hundred faces belongs to a Catholic, for China has but 4,000,000 Catho- 
lics among its 400,000,000 souls. To win the other ninety-nine per cent, our 
mission efforts must increase tremendously. 














Memories 
in Boston 


Maryknoll experienced a sweetly 
nostalgic hour last November twenty- 
first at a ceremony of exceptional 
beauty in the Boston Cathedral. His 
Excellency Archbishop Richard J. 
Cushing, zealous patron of every- 
thing missionary, tendered a formal 
welcome to Maryknoll’s new Superior 
General, Bishop Raymond A. Lane. 

Boston, Archbishop Cushing noted 
in his address, was the birthplace of 
the Maryknoll idea. Father, later 
Bishop, James Anthony Walsh be- 
came Boston’s Propagation of the 
Faith Director in March, 1903, and 
it was the inspiration of his work 
that prompted him eight years later 
to join with Father Thomas Frederick 
Price of North Carolina in making 
Maryknoll a reality. On the recom- 
mendation of the American _hier- 
archy, Pope Pius X gave formal 
approbation on June 29, 1911. 

Bishop Lane employed well his J 
opportunity to thank His“Excellency & 
the Archbishop, the priests, the Sis- Bj 
ters and the faithful of the Arch-# 
diocese for the extraordinary devo- 
tion which they have always displayed 
toward Maryknoll. Maryknollers to- 
day come from forty states, but 
twenty per cent of the members of 
the two communities, or 434 of the 
2130 priests, Brothers, Sisters and 
candidates, are natives of the state 
of Massachusetts. 




























Bishop Lane speaks Maryknoll’s 
thanks in the Boston Cathedral 











and affectionate 

™ friends attended 
\ . f the Solemn Mass 
‘i of welcome to 

Bishop Lane at 

Boston's Holy 

Name Cathedral. 
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After the Mass(left 
to right): Bishop 
Victor Foley of 
the Marists of the 
Fiji Islands, Arch- 
bishop Cushing, 
Bishop Lane, and 
x Bishop Walsh of 
— 4 Maryknoll. 















The shortest distance between two 
points in the Bolivian jungle is neve: 
that covered by a river! The heart 
of South America, comprising great 
sections of Bolivia, Brazil, Ecuador, 
Peru, and Colombia, is like a great 
inland island, inundated during 
many months of the year and at all 
times intersected by many watery 


arteries, all of which join to form the . 


famous Amazon River. It seems 
strange that water which drains 
from the Andes, approximately 500 
miles from the Pacific Ocean, should 
find its way across the whole South 
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The Innisfail, with but twelve inches draft, journeys well when the rivers are low 


River Without End 


Try rowing 

a nine-ton launch 
in the heart 

of the jungle 


by Raymond J. Bonner 


American continent and empty into 
the Atlantic. 

Rivers as such would not attract 
Brother Gonzaga, but since he must 
keep the mission boat moving so 
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(Above) A typical Bolivian river 
family and (below) Brother Gonzaga 
between two chapel boat visitors 


that a Padre can visit the river 
settlements, he goes out of his way 
to navigate countless streams and 
rivulets. Naturally, then, when we 
came to the juncture of the Manu- 
ripi and Tauhuamanu Rivers, 
Brother steered towards the new 
opening. The Manuripi was all that 
anyone would expect a_ tropical 
river to be: water every place. To 
follow the stream, we took the widest 
opening between the trees. After 
four hours, the motor balked. 
Stalled on a jungle river! If I 
could not have a motor, then there 
is no one with whom I should rather 
be marooned than Brother Gonzaga. 
During the night, he woke us, shout- 
ing, ‘Listen —a motor!” But the 
sound proved to be that of a troop 
of night monkeys, chattering in the 
distant woods. In the morning we 
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decided to start back. It was impos- 
sible to land, because the water ex- 
tended as far as we could see through 
the trees; so we grabbed an over- 
hanging branch and cut off some 
sturdy limbs, and from these and a 
plank we had on board, we fashioried 
oars and so were able to row. To 
make matters more interesting, the 
river was teeming with piranha fish, 
a man-eating variety! Schools of 
these fish have been known to eat 
cattle to the bone while a herd was 
crossing a river. The presence of 
the “‘man-eaters” made us forget 
the pleasure it would have been to 
go swimming. 

After three days with our primitive 
oars, we reached the rough edge of 
civilization and entered the Orton 
River. Our experience was relished 
by the inhabitants, and they con- 
cluded that we were sufficiently 
“jungle jolly” to accept an invita- 


tion to hunt alligators at night. I 
suppose we were, for we accepted, 
and took part in the eerie pastime. 


Scarcely ruffling the water, our 
boat glided along in the darkness 
from place to place, while all the 
time our flashlight kept poking its 
long beam into the rushes along the 
shore. From time to time two balls 
of fire would be caught in the light — 


alligator eyes! Then with a deftness 
of true artists, the rowers would 
silently urge the boat to within five 
or six feet of the beast, and after one 
shot there would be one less alligator. 

Our small boat did not seem very 
safe with those huge creatures in the 
same vicinity. Our companions tried 
to encourage us by saying that, even 
if the boat should be overturned, an 
alligator could do us no harm if we 
would stay under water, because the 
creature would drown if it should 
open its mouth under water. But I 
was not comforted, for I feared that 
anyone would have an impossible 
task trying to keep me under longer 
than an alligator! 

At this settlement, we said goodby 
to Bishop Escalante. From there on, 
our mission work began in earnest. 
The Orton River, named after some 
freebooter who came to these parts 
years ago, is well populated with 
barracas. When we approached a 
settlement, one of us would go over 
the side of the boat with a rope and 
tie up in shallow water. 

The full journey took seventeen 
days, and still we left a lot of work 
unfinished. If Brother Gonzaga has 
his way, we shall row back. But I’d 
rather wait till the time when our 
chapel boat will run again. 
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“Will there be a place for me?” a 
. a young Catholic craftsman asked 
- Father James Anthony Walsh back 
in 1911 when he heard the plans 
& for the founding of Maryknoll. ‘‘I 


know | have no vocation to the 


priesthood but perhaps | could give 


contribution that this young layman 
and the scores who followed him 
TalioMnial-We stdehdal-tanteLols MM ale h'Z-Meaalo le (-ME le) 


Maryknoll is beyond measure. 








“@ & my life in some other way.” Father 
Walsh assured his questioner that 

there. was a place for him; he could é 

° become a Maryknoll Brother. The ¥ 
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Many Brothers must of necessity labor on the home front in the upkeep of 
Maryknoll Houses. Others go to the missions. (Bottom) Brothers Clement 
Hansan, Adrien Riley and Gonzaga Chilutti off to Japan, Hawaii, Bolivia. 
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Typical of those who have given years of service is Brother Columba Walsh 
who has been at the Knoll since 1921. He brought to Maryknoll the strong, 
rugged faith of his Newfoundland home and the skill of an able carpenter. 














Many new Postulant Brothers are veterans of World War Ii, some even held 
commissions. (Bottom) Brother Ambrose Van Kempen, a native of Holland, 
came to Maryknoll twenty-one years ago. He keeps our machinery working. 




















Besides driving the Maryknoll mail 
truck, Brother Paul Chamberlain of 
Dedham, Mass., is an ace carpenter. 

















applicant must be between the ages 


To become a Maryknoll Brother the 
of 21 and 35 years. He should have some technical or commercial ability 


He must have'a deep religious sense coupled with zeal and generosity 


ages 
lity 
sity 
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We'll Wager You Don’t Know 


acH of the following questions 
E counts 10 points; 50 is passing 
mark. Anyone with 80 or better 
should apply for a job as professor! 
For the answers turn to page 43. 


# 1. A non-Christian girl, 12 years 
_ old learned how to baptize. Now her 
' father is dying and asks for the 


sacrament. May she baptize him? 


2. Name the missioners known as the 
apostles of these countries: a — Ire- 
land; b—England; c—Germany; d 
— Sweden and Denmark; e—Slavic 
countries; f— Peru; g—Russia; h— 
Negro lands; i— Netherlands; j — 
countries of Asia. 

To help you out, here are the apos- 
tles of the above-named countries 
for your selection: SS. Cyril and 
Methodius, St. Ansgar, St. Peter 
Claver, St. Francis Xavier, St. 
Patrick, St. Augustine, St. Vladimir, 
St. Willibrord, St. Francis Solano, 
St. Boniface. 


3. What mission country gives us 
most of the chocolate for our candy, 
cake and ice cream? 


4. How many Catholic missioners 
are there in the world today (priests, 
Brothers, Sisters, foreign and native- 
born) — 10,000, 100,000, 200,000, 
500,000? 


5. What mission country contains 
the longest river in the world? 


6. In what part of the mission world 
is the greatest number of converts 
made — India, China, Japan, Cen- 
tral Africa, South Africa, the South 
Sea Islands? 


7. How many converts are made in 
the mission world each year—50,000, 
250,000, 500,000, 1,000,000? 


8. How many priests, Brothers and 
Sisters from the United States are 
now in the foreign mission field? 


g. What mission country of Asia is 
considered to contain a greater num- 
ber of desperately poor people than 
any other country in the world? 


10. How many children are taught 
in the mission schools of the world — 
500,000, 1,000,000, 2,500,000, 
5,000,000? 


Ah Fong Gives the Cup of Water 


In Yungnien, China, a convert named Ah Fong read that Our Lord 
promised blessings to anyone who would give a cup of water to a thirsty 
man in His name. Ah Fong was a young man who lived near a dusty . 
road along which many coolies journeyed with heavy loads. He got a 
large stone jar that could hold several gallons, filled it with good drinking 
water, and set it beside the road. Then he delighted in hiding behind a 
hedge and watching the thirsty load bearers stop and take the cool water. 
“T give you that in God’s name,” he would whisper to himself as each 


man drank. 
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URUGUAY 


SUPPLYING enough food to provide pleniful 
meals for every man, woman and child on ¢ 

is at the moment an impossible ideal. Fot in- 
stance, to raise sufficient cattle to produte @ 
quart of milk a day for every human Bing 
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OMACHS IN THE WORLD 


MADAGASCAR 


meets: 
AFRICA 


Matiens not growing enough food ° 
for ‘minimum Psi imac diez” ae Less?han 1 


would require all the grain now eee by 
the present population of the world. Often the 
poor cannot afford to buy food but in many 


lands enough eatables for everybody do not 
exist. It is estimated that two out of every ten 


Nations growing enowgh food 
for minimum adequate diet* 


Or ad 
gAst « @ 
INDIES 


Cultivated Acres 
per Person 
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COURTESY OF KENNETH THOMPSON AND AMERICAN 
people, that is, 400,000,000 out of the 
two billions, suffer from shortage of food 
All the power of Christian charity, 
strength of governments, are needed to 
a world in which no man will go hungry 


| T he Real Chile 
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| A land of vigor, 


its faith handicapped 
by a scant clergy 


by Thomas S. Walsh 


Walking down a busy street in 
Temuco — which is a thriving city 
of about 50,000 people, and the 
principal commercial center in the 
south of Chile — I was rather startled 
to be greeted by a hearty ‘Good 
afternoon!” 

The words were spoken with a pro- 


. nounced British accent, by a large, 


florid-faced gentleman. I returned 
the greeting, and the gentleman 


stopped to introduce himself. After 
a few preliminary formalities, he 
remarked that, when he saw me 
coming down the street, he had taken 
me to be one of the North American 
priests who had recently arrived from 
the United States. He said that he 
did not have frequent opportunities 
to converse in his mother tongue, so 
he had decided to have a word with 
me if possible. 

“How about stopping at the 
restaurant for a spot of tea with me?” 
he asked. I was agreeable, so we went 
inside and sat down at a table in a 
quiet corner. 

The conversation proved to be 
quite interesting and enlightening. 
My new acquaintance told me that, 
like a considerable number of his 
fellow countrymen, he had come out 
from England when he was a young 
man and had gone into agriculture. 
He had prospered and eventually 


What the intelligent Chilean citizens think and do echoes through Latin America 
; : oa 





Chile has rich crops, lovely vine- 
yards, and Catholic millions who have 
faith and churches but few priests 


had become the owner of a big fundo 
— as large-scale farms are designated 
in Chile, 

“You know,” he said, “‘there are 
many men like me all through Chile. 
Some are from England; others are 
from Germany, France, Switzerland, 
Holland, Italy. During the past fifty 

ears or so, we have been arrivin 

ere in considerable numbers. An 
practically all of us have prospered, 
for Chile is a land of opportunity.” 

The latter expression had a familiar 
ring to it, because we have so often 
heard it used about the United 
States. As time went on, and my 
stay in Chile stretched out into 4 
period of about three and a half 
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years, I came to see that Chile really 
is a land of opportunity, and not 
|jsimply in the limited economic sense 
imentioned by my English acquaint- 
ance. With the progress of the months 
and the years, I discovered that 
)Chile is a country rich in oppor- 
{tunity for the missioner as well as 
| for the enterprising immigrant. 
| In many ways the people of Chile, 
i by their imagination and their in- 
telligence, their enterprise and their 
Henergy, have given their country a 
j prestige and an influence far out of 
| proportion to its size and its popula- 
j tion. They have made of it one of 
lj the recognized leaders in the South 
i American world. What Chile thinks 
and what Chile does, have repercus- 
sions far beyond its own narrow 
I borders. 
| In view of the high level of dis- 
| tinction that the Chilean people 
| have achieved in so many fields, one 
} naturally looks to the Church and 
|, asks whether it has kept pace with 
j the intellectual and industrial ad- 
vance the country has made. Though 
one is impressed with what the 
| Church is and with what the Church 
has accomplished in Chile, one is 
| i] more impressed with what the Church 
ij might accomplish. Great opportuni- 
} ties are opening up to the Church in 
Chile, and the problem is to devise 
| ways and means of making the best 
i use of them. 
Fortunately, God has favored the 
Church in Chile with a hierarchy 
hijthat is apostolic, zealous, and for- 
||, ward-looking. The hierarchy has de- 
‘T veloped one of the best Catholic 
Action organizations in Latin 
- America. Catholic Action has done 
‘much to intensify Catholic life, to 
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Priests Are Woefully Few 


Of the 5,000,000 people in Chile, 
4,000,000 are without proper reli- 
gious care. Of the 900,000 children of 
school age, 700,000 get no religious 
instruction. For 5,000,000 Chileans 
there are but 1700 priests, of whom 
915 are Chilean born and 700 
foreigners. Twenty per cent .of the 
able-bodied population assists at 
Sunday Mass. There are no priests 
to organize new parishes or to 
direct new institutions of mercy. 


— La Cruz en la Frontera, Temuco 











instruct the ignorant, and to bring- 
the lukewarm back to the regular 
practice of their Faith. But the great 
handicap of the Church in Chile, as 
in practically all countries of Latin 
America, is the lack of priests. 
Although the bishops are able and 
apostolic, and have the auxiliary 
arm of a zealous Catholic Action, 
they are unable to provide adequately 
for the ordinary needs of their people. 
They simply do not have enough 
priests to make it possible for their 
people to assist at Mass regularly 
and to receive the sacraments. Much 
less are the bishops in a position to 
supply the priests needed to enable 
the Church to go ahead and make 
progress. 

Meanwhile, two very powerful for- 
ces are at work against the Church, 
and those forces are expending enor- 
mous resources in an effort to fill the 
vacuum left by the Church. Those 
forces are Communism and Prot- 
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estantism. For over twenty years 
the Communists, with unlimited 
economic resources at their com- 
mand, have labored with vast energy. 
The result is that today the Com- 
munist party in Chile is the strongest 
Communist party in the world out- 
side of Soviet Russia..But the Com- 
munists have not been alone in 
recognizing the decisive and strategic 
position that Chile occupies in South 
America: the Protestants, too, have 
been quick to see that, if they estab- 
lish themselves in Chile, they will be 
able to build themselves into a force 
of real weight and influence for all 
of the Latin-American republics. 

Consequently, the Protestants are 
working mightily in Chile. In Te- 
muco alone, a city of only 50,000 
people, there are sixty-seven Prot- 
estant missionaries from the United 
States, and there are hundreds more 
up and down the country. And 
though the Protestants have achieved 
a less spectacular success than have 
the Communists, it would be foolish 
to deceive ourselves with the idea 
that they are accomplishing nothing. 
They are quite definitely going 
ahead. It is highly probable that, in 
another ten or fifteen years, they 
will be a force of very great influence 
in this country. 


THE REAL CHILE 
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Not until the Chilean hierarchy 
has a much larger number of priests 
at its command will it be in a posi- 
tion either to combat effectively the 
forces that are working against the 
Church, or to make use. of the many 
exciting opportunities that are open- 
ing up. In the long run, the Church 
in Chile will have to recruit its 
clergy from within the country; but 
meanwhile — the Church must look 
to other countries for help. Today 
no country is in a better position to 
lend a helping hand to the Church 
in Chile than is the United States. 

Fortunately, a few priests from 
the United States have already 
reached Chile. ‘The majority of them 
— twenty-eight — are Maryknollers. 
But hundreds of priests are needed, 
and Maryknoll is incapable of sup- 
plying all. It is to be hoped that 
many United States orders and reli- 
gious societies will see and respond 
to the opportunity that is open to 
them. In no other country could 
their work be more effective, or 
produce results that would be of 
more lasting benefit to the Church 
not only in Chile but in the whole 
Latin-American world. Today Chile 
is a land of opportunity, of Heaven- 
sent opportunity, for the apostolic 
priest. 


Three booklets of the ““OUR NEIGHBORS” Series for $1 


Our Neighbors the Chinese 
Our Neighbors the Koreans 


The author, F. D. David, a Maryknoll 
Sister, has very ably prepared in each 
smart brochure of 96 pages an excellent 


Our Neighbors of the Andes ' picture of the peoples of these lands. 
Single copies 35c, three copies for $1.00, $3.50 a dozen 


Ask for a catalogue when ordering from the Maryknoll Bookshelf, Maryknoll P. O., N. Y. 
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Vocation 


He did not seem definitely un- 
happy. He showed a little polite 
interest in his homeland surround- 
ings, visited his family, sought out 
his scattered relatives, looked up 
former acquaintances, and dutifully 
made the rounds of his old haunts. 
He loyally approved the long-unac- 
customed conveniences of American 
life, and he even manifested a mild 
concern over the fortunes of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers. He was measured 
for new clothes, saw doctors and 


‘home and friends. 
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dentists, ate beefsteaks, and gained 
weight. He allowed himself to be 
dragged to theaters and bathing 
beaches on occasion. He attended a 
few dinners and gatherings that he 
could not escape. In fact, he entered 
into everything we did, and re- 
sembled us in all the externals of 
life. But was he really one of us? 

Of course, it was only to be ex- 
pected that the internment camp 
would put a mark on him. The long 
years of semistarvation and constant 
danger were bound to take their toll. 
It was a marvel that he had man- 
aged to stand it as well as he did. 
How the painful recollection must 
obsess him. And yet how correspond- 
ingly welcome must be the relief. 
How good it was to feel freedom 
again, and to know plenty; to realize 
that he could walk where he pleased 
without a guard; to find that it was 
no longer necessary to hoard every 
crumb of bread, each grain of rice, 
as he wonderingly ate his fill. No 
more counting of ribs in puzzled 
amaze as to how life still stayed in 
his rickety body; no more framing 
of swan songs and last words for 
At least it was 
over. The bad dream would recede. 
Time and the magic of America and 
boyhood scenes would obliterate the 
memory of war’s alarms and mission . 
privations; He would build up. He 
would forget. He would be happy 
again. 

Could he ever go back? That was 
a bridge it was better not to cross 
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until we should come to it. The war 
was over, but postwar chaos reigned 
in its stead. Starvation, disease, 
banditry, and general misery still 
stood waiting to greet him on his 
return to his adopted country — 
which nobody had ever recommend- 
ed as a health resort even in its 
peaceful and palmy days. True, 
Saint Isaac Jogues had betaken him- 
self and his poor, maimed fingers 
back to his Indians in time to have 
them bury a tomahawk in his skull. 
But all in proportion and all in good 
time. The problem now was to see 
if bountiful America could put the 
smile back on his face; not to see 
how quickly the troubled Far East 
could take it off again. He would 
pick up gradually under homeland 
skies. It was strange he did not seem 
more happy and settled in his 
pleasant little round. But the change 


would come. He would soon be 
himself again. . 

The change came quickly. Over- 
night his buoyancy returned, and 
his bounding spirits. His face was 
suddenly wreathed in smiles. What 
had happened? It was not the sea 
beaches and the beefsteaks that did 
it. It was not the familiar memories 
and the carefree days. It was all 
very simple — the way he explained 
it. “I’m going back,” he breathed 
happily. “Back to the mission. The 
word came today.” He was a differ- 
ent man. He was a smiling, eager 
man. His cure was complete and 
instantaneous He was going back. 

There was a mark on him, but 
neither the war nor the internment 
camp had put it there. It was put 
there by the Master Missioner who 
had made him a fisher of men. And. 
it was there to stay. 





The Army of Lost Vocations 


“Tt will be impossible to ‘teach all nations’ without more missioners. 
In some of the remote fields, the Church needs men and women of culture 
and the soundest possible education. In every land she needs missioners 
whose lives are blameless, whose hearts are so full of the love of God that 
to win one soul to Christ will thrill the very fibres of their being with 

‘exultant joy. Our Lord has formulated His universal plan and given 
His command to preach the Gospel to every creature; it follows that 
there must be, somewhere on this earth today, enough souls to carry 
out the scheme of Redemption. No one will deny that vocations by the 
thousands and tens of thousands have been lost in ages past. They are 
being lost today — for lack of instruction — perhaps for lack of en- 
couragement from those to whom we naturally look for initiative and 
guidance. Here is a subject for our prayer and solicitude.”” — An 
editoral from THE FIELD Arar of February 1907, still applicable today. 

















Boston 
Baked Beans 


Doctor, lawyer, 
priest and chief 
to 40,000 Indians 


by Mary Cremmen 


Caught between the 1,300-foot 
peaks of the Cuchamatanes Moun- 
tains in Guatemala, and the wild 
borders of Southern Mexico, is a 
blond Maryknoll missioner. There is 
no other white man in the eight vil- 
lages of the horseshoe valley of the 
Azul River where Father Paul Som- 
mer is priest, lawyer, doctor, arbiter 
to 40,000 Indians. 

At 6 p.m., after traveling 45 miles, 
10 hours on a pack mule over the 
peaks, and two hours in a 1929 car, 
through the ruts, he was still able to 
breeze into the Maryknoll center, in 
Huehuetenango, where I met him. 

Still wearing a white coverall, 
Father Sommer sat on the edge of a 
table, lighting a United-States-brand 
cigarette. His gray eyes laughed like 
a teen-age boy’s, and his blond hair 
had just been cut by a devoted 
Indian for the trip. From the Semi- 
nary, he came straight to Huehue 
for five months’ apprenticeship and, 
13 months ago, arrived at his mission 
in Jacaltenango. The first six months 
were slow — mud floor in the rainy 
season, beans and tortillas, and the 


only priest for 40,000 people. Now his 
two-room adobe hut has a wood 
floor; and a native woman cooks his 
food, which comes 230 miles from 
Guatemala City. 

“If I ask for anything compli- 
cated, she forgets everything. My 
food is plain and simple.” 

I asked if he missed Boston. “I’ve 
turned water jars into bean pots, 
poured on molasses and I’m right 
back there.” Perhaps for fiesta there 
is a pig or chicken but as a regular 
diet the Indians eat beans and tor- 
tillas. He told me: “Cabbages and 
potatoes are the vegetables, but the 
fruit is wonderful — peaches, water- 
melon, and every kind imaginable.” 

Although Jacaltecans pride them- 
selves that their village has a priest, 
there is still an intangible connection 
between paganism and Christianity. 

A simple Indian’s problems can be 
very complicated. Father Sommer 
told me about one. ““The poor fellow 
had two wives and both died, and 
now he wants a third. He came to 
me, ‘Father, what shall I do? All 
the girls laugh at me because I am 
getting old, and a new wife would 
cost twenty dollars.’”” The Indian 
made a wise decision — ““No woman 
is worth it.” 

The Indian hills have had their 
effect on Father Sommer. After one 
hour in the paved town of Huehue 
he wanted only to go back. Looking 
very young and strictly United States, 
he shook my hand and told me: 
“Just before I left, an old Indian 
dropped in at the mission. He said, 
‘Father, I am going to give you a 
horse, BuT I wouldn’t do it for any 
other Ladino.’ ” 

— From the Boston Globe 
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To Mission Lands! 


Maryknoll’s seminarians have 
much to be happy about, for they 
were called to work for Christ in 
far corners of the earth . . . to minis- 
ter to the poor, to comfort those in 
affliction, to bury the dead, and, 
above all to spread the knowledge 
and love of Our Lord! Will you aid 
in training these students for their 
work? The Holy See has entrusted 
to Maryknoll the care of 30,000,000 
people in the Orient, in Latin 
America, and in Africa. 

We need assistance in a new 
project — the building of a mission 
training College at Glen Ellyn, Illi- 
nois, for the mission-minded young 
men who wish to be Maryknollers. 
Today 792 seminarians are studying 
in Maryknoll training houses. More 
are applying and we cannot refuse 
them. Will you aid us in planning 
their training? 


Some needs for Glen _ 

One square foot of land... $1 

Glass for windows 

A dormitory alcove for a - 
student 

Infirmary 

Classroom (each) 


poe gift, large or small, will be 
gratefully received. 


Write to 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
MARYKNOLL P.O., N. Y. 
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i Orphans are the inevitable off- 
‘spring of war. Here in Toishan, in 

South China, there are many such. 
}i ‘The unfortunate children of China 
! | whoinsome miraculous way avoided 
the hand of death are now in a 
pitiable state, with no one to care 
for them. 

The Kwangtung Relief tried to al- 
leviate some of the misery and hunger 
by distributing rice to the poor. But 
the committee’s funds were limited, 
and the sphere of operation was so 


For him, no more baths in the river 
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Toishan’s Dead End Kids 


A Chinese Boys Town 
sets up camp 
in an empty temple 


by Lawrence A. Conley 


vast, that at best the help could only 
stave off starvation for awhile. 

Continually to see these little 
waifs of skin-and-bone, with practi- 
cally no clothes, standing at the doors 
of shops, waiting for a few grains of 
rice to be dropped into their rusty 
tin pails — or rummaging in garbage 
heaps — or eying a more fortunate 
one gnawing a piece of sugar cane, 
and then springing upon the dis- 
carded pulp — was too much for any 
Westerner, especially any priest. So 
I felt it my duty to try to help as 
much as I could. 

The first step was to provide a 
shelter. We got permission to use 
one of the vacant temples ‘in town. 
Then we bought some rice straw for 
the youngsters to sleep on, and some 
burlap bags to cover them. Even 
more essential was food for their 
long-empty stomachs. So we visited 
the shopkeepers, to ask for contribu- 
tions. 

When things were beginning to 
look a bit dark, a “‘miracle’’ hap- 
pened. The British Red Cross had a 
great many POW packages on hand 
when the war ended. They sent some 
to this area, and our “Dead End 
Kids” received a share. That food 
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was just what they needed! The 
British packages contained milk, vita- 
min tablets, candy, meat, fish, but- 
ter, and so forth. The Red Cross 
also sent down some used uniforms, 
which our Sisters cut down for the 
“kids.” 

We made use of everything con- 
nected with the packages. The large 
cartons were sold, with the wire. 
From the tin cans, we made cups; 
and we sold them at a good profit. 
Saint Paul says something to the 
effect that those who don’t work 
shouldn’t eat.. We wished not only 
to clothe and feed the “kids” but 
also to teach them to help them- 
selves. So, with the profits from the 
tin cups and the fans, we invested 
in some bamboo for the making of 
brooms and larger fans. 

We hardly got well started, when 
the heavy rains came and soaked the 
temple floor. To keep one’s feet on 
the ground then, or to sleep on the 
floor, was to invite all kinds of sick- 
ness; therefore, we immediately 
looked about for a better and drier 
habitation. The Government hospi- 
tal buildings were unoccupied. We 
asked the magistrate for permission 
to use one of them, and our request 
was granted. 

The change was like moving from 
Shantytown to the neighborhood of 
the Joneses. It was not enough just 
to look the part; we had to live it, as 
well. So, with some of our profits, 
we bought school equipment and 
started our own school. The problem 
of who was to teach was solved when 
we found, among the ten old people 
we had picked up on the street, two 
who had taught in a country school 
for a number of years. Good fortune 


certainly seemed to be coming our 
way. 

At this stage a great change could 
be seen in the boys. Previously they 
had been lifeless and uninterested. 
Now they began to manifest. the 
““‘pep”’ natural to youngsters. 

A few boys retained itching fingers 
for a while; and when the opportu- 
nity presented itself, they would 
snatch bread or potatoes from some 
old woman who had just come in 
from the country. Now our daily 
schedule is classroom work in the 
morning and manual work in the 
afternoon. The children make brooms 
and fans, and take care of a vege- 
table garden. , With their days filled 
with study and work, they have no 
chance to get in trouble. 

It is no longer necessary for the 
youngsters to go to the river to wash, 
because we fixed two showers in the 
open for them, from three bathtubs. 
The boys carry the water from the 
well to fill the tubs, and then the 
water comes out through a shower. 
In the evening, after my meal, | 
take a walk out to our school to 
teach the boys some songs and some 
English. First I make an inspection 
of rooms, and the cleanest for the 
week receives a prize — usually a 
piece of candy. We are now prepar- 
ing a play, and in a few months it 
will be ready for the public 

At present we have ninety boys 
and girls. We could care for many 
more if we had the money for food 
and clothes. Many more youngsters 
wish to come to us, and -hould come. 
But we must wait to see if another 
miracle will happen — a miracle in- 
volving mission lovers in our home- 
land. 















Answer to a two-year novena 


town of Santa Cruz, on the 
Gulf of Mexico, could never pride 
itself on anything except its chicle 
output. Now its inhabitants feel a 
sense of importance because two 
priests have taken up residence in 
their town. 

Conversation in Santa Cruz sel- 
dom touched upon more vital sub- 
jects than rain, crops, animals, the 
dangerougchicle industry, and an 
occasionacontgunity delinquency. 
Our arri added a new topic. 
Speculation was heightened because 
we were American Padres, who had 
come a long way to live here. So the 
major queries about us were: Why 
had we come to Santa Cruz? When 
should we be leaving? 

As Father Lee and I entered into 
the daily life of the community, we 
gradually began to dislodge from the 


pps recently, the little Mexican 
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Now We Know 


Teresita held 
the secret 


by John McGuire 


people’s minds the notion that “‘to- 
morrow” might see us gone. Perhaps 
we were sincere, they reasoned, when 
we said that we had come to stay and 
that we were happy to be here. 

In the evenings, as we missioners 
sat watching the full moon bathe the 
forest in light, our thoughts would 
turn to the question we heard so 
often: ““Why are you here?” 

We found ourselves meditating on 
just that point: Why had we been 
sent here? We could think easily of 
a hundred places of much greater 
importance. Imagination stationed 
us at the crossroads of the world, 
where we brought Christian princi- 
ples to bear on the conduct of pagan 
life or great market places: to chal- 
lenge, like St. Paul, the paganism of 
our day. But actually, our missionary 
horizon was fixed by the sky-scraping 
forest trees that cut us off from con- 
tact with the world. 

Undoubtedly a spiritual cause had 
shaped our destiny, but it was a 
secret known only to Heaven — at 
least until the day I chanced to 


‘speak to Teresita, our catechism 


teacher, about the goodness of the 
children which surprised us. 
“Yes, Father,” Teresita replied. 
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“They are very good. And it is to 
them we owe the blessing of having 
you and Father Lee with us.” 


“What do you mean by that?” I 


asked eagerly. 

“Well, Padre, we always desired a 
resident priest, but the Bishop never 
had one to send us. The whole 
diocese was short of priests. Some- 
times a priest came for a few days, 
but little could be accomplished by 
infrequent and short visits. So we 
decided to begin a novena to obtain 
a resident priest.” 

“How long did the novena last?” 
I inquired. 


“Two years, Father!’ Dona. Tere-. 


sita réplied, with a little laugh. 
“Every night a few of us would 
gather the children and recite the 
Rosary. We did not consider the 
hopelessness of the situation, but only 
the goodness of our Blessed Mother. 
Then one day you and Father Lee 
arrived! You can imagine our joy 
when, on the Feast of The Immacu- 
late Conception, you started your 
mission among us. We knew the 
Padres’ coming was the answer to 
our children’s nightly Rosary.” 





PRAYERS, 
PLEASE 
ILL you, too, remember 


the following requests we 
have received for prayers? 
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Other special intentions............. 2,360 


Make BOOKS work for 
the MISSIONS 


Tales of Xavier....... $2.50 
Call for Forty Thousand. 3.00 
Sisters of Maryknoll... 2.50 
Chungking Listening Post 2.50 
Men of Maryknoll..... 1.00 
All the Day Long 2.50 
Tar Heel Apostle 2.50 









When the Sorghum Was High.......... 2.00 
March Into Tomorrow. ......eeeee eee 2.00 
One Inch of Splendor.............0.-- 1.00 
Across a World (paper)..........020e8: 1.50 
Maryknoll Mission Letters 

(Ten volumes) Each vol.........ceeee0 .50 
— For PRIESTS and TEACHERS — 
The Priest and World Vision. .......... 1.00 
World Game so. 9.66 50 si010.50:00 00 000c 1.00 
A Commentary on the Apostolic Faculties, 

NU NOW oo: 60i-0 6tins a ecrndewsianicde ae 2.00 


The Religion Teacher and the World Les- 
sons and stories for ctass: 








Vols 1 GtGee PINS 66s sk Sicdicscess 1.25 
Vol. li, Grades IV-VI ............ 1:25 
Our Neighbors the Chinese. ........... 35 
Our Neighbors the Koreans............ 35 
Our Neighbors of the Andes .......... "aaa 
JUVENILES 

Lo-Ting Books 
Set of 5 books, boxed........esee0+ 4.50 
Set of 5 books, pamphlet edition..... 1.50 
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Red tape gave him a home 


Jimmy > 
God bless 


Honolulu’s 
red tape! 


by Regina Bretton 


Here was a letter for Anna, and it 
wasn’t from the Board of Hospitals, 
either. Anna rarely received mail in 
her quiet life at the leper settlement. 
Her husband was dead. Her only 
child, her little Jimmy, was an 
infant when she was sent to Molokai, 
and she had not seen him in the nine 


years, the long nine years, since then. 

“Is it from Jimmy?” she asked as 
she nervously opened the envelope. 
Then, seeing a typewritten letter on 
a business letterhead, she handed it 
back and said, “You read it to me, 


‘Sister.”’ 


“It isn’t from Jimmy,” answered 
the Franciscan, “but it’s about 
Jimmy. It’s from a Maryknoll Sister 
in Honolulu. She says Jimmy has 


been with the Sacred Heart Sisters. 


at Kalihi Orphanage since the first 
of October. The Sisters wish to know 
if -you are willing that he should be 
instructed and baptized a Catholic.” 
Anna sat bolt upright. “My Jimmy! 
With the Sisters since the first of 
October! That’s his birthday. Oh, 
God is good! I prayed so hard that 
Jimmy’d have a happy birthday.” 
For several minutes tears of joy 
ran down the mother’s cheeks. Her 
faithful recitation of the Rosary had, 
in fact, been the one link between 
herself and the nine-year-old son she 
dared not hope to see. It was almost 
a miracle that those birthday pray- 
ers had effected. 
Believe it or not, a main instru- 
ment of the miracle was red tape. 
The matter had started with a 
telephone call from the Department 
of Hospitals to the Catholic Chari- 


ties office. The inquiry was about the, 


possibility of placing a non-Catholic 
Japanese child in the Kalihi Orphan- 
age. The inquirer — a social worker 
— stated that the child was nine 
years old, his father was dead, and 
his mother a patient at Molokai. He 
had been cared for by a Mormon 
family but had received no religious 
instruction. His Japanese parents 
were presumed to have been non- 
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Christian, so the records said. 

The Sister in the Catholic Chari- 
ties office telephoned to the Superior 
of the Sacred Heart Sisters, who 


‘conduct the Orphanage. It was de- 


cided to accept Jimmy. 

Behind those simple telephone calls 
was a background of complicated 
social-service regulations. Catholic 
institutions, as well as others, comply 
with those regulations, under the 
elaborate child-welfare laws in ef- 
fect in the Territory of Hawaii as in 
most States of the Union. The 
Orphanage must be licensed as a 
child-caring institution; Catholic 
Charities must be licensed to operate 
as a child-placing agency; both 
must comply with certain techniques 
and procedures. 

Part of the routine procedure con- 
nected with placing Jimmy in the 
Orphanage was the inquiry ad- 
dressed to Jimmy’s mother at Molo- 
kai, asking about the boy’s religious 
instruction. This letter puzzled Anna, 
for she had assumed that her boy 
was being brought up a Catholic. 
Nine years earlier, she had been 
instructed and baptized at the Re- 
ceiving Home, while waiting to be 
transferred to Molokai. She was posi- 
tive that her baby had been baptized 
at that time, too. However, no 
record of Jimmy’s baptism could be 
found. 

One day soon after the inquiry 
was made, I found Jimmy and an- 


other orphan posing for their picture , 


with a sergeant, their godfather. 
Jimmy and Joe had just received 
conditional baptism. 

On the following day, I saw them 
sand twenty-one other youngsters re- 
ceive First Holy Communion. That 
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(Above) Anna's daily recitation of the 
rosary brought her boy to the Sisters. 


(Below) The sergeant was sponsor at 
the baptism of Jimmy and his friend Joe 














group at the Orphanage represented 
Hawaiian, Portuguese, Filipino, 
Puerto Rican, Chinese, Japanese, 
and Korean ancestry. Here in Ha- 
waii, the catholicity of the Church is 
magnificently evident in every gath- 
ering in any Catholic church or a 
school. 

The richness and diversity of the 
services provided by the Church are 
exemplified in the collaboration of 
four religious communities at Kalihi 
Orphanage. The Sacred Heart Sis- 
ters, who were the first Catholic 
Sisters to come to Hawaii, conduct 
the home and provide the children’s 
schooling. A-Sacred Heart Father — 
Reverend Edmund Schaats — who 
has thirty-five years’ missionary ex- 
perience, is chaplain. The Sisters of 
St. Francis, through their hospital, 
provide both medical and dental 
care. The Maryknoll Sisters staff 
Catholic Charities and are responsi- 
ble for the social-service program 
with the children and their families. 

It is the Maryknoll Sisters who 
manipulate the red tape that get 
boys like Jimmy and Joe into the 
care of the Sisters or into a Catholic 
foster family. Some other cases the 
‘atholic Charities office handled re- 
cently were equally interesting and 
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worth while. 

Through an Army chaplain came 
a referral of a fifteen-year-old girl 
who had been baptized as an infant 
and was classified as a Catholic at 
the Salvation Army Home, where 
she had spent most of her life. She 
had received no Catholic training 
and was found to be ignorant of her 
religion. An eight-year-old Filipino 
lad who had been brought up by 
Protestant relatives, and given no 
Catholic instruction whatever, was 
placed in good Catholic surround- 
ings. A soldier who had fallen away 
from the Church many ‘years ago, 
returned to the practice of his re- 
ligion and asked placement in a 
Catholic home for his three mother- 


-less children, because he had prom- 


ised their mother to bring them up 
as Catholics. 

Through its work as a licensed 
child-caring agency, the Catholic 
Charities of Honolulu is saving 
many childfen to the Faith. For Sis- 
ters with the needed professional ex- 
perience, social work now offers 
broad fields of service. Many people 
call the regulations “‘just a lot of red 
tape.”’ When I look at this snapshot 
of Jimmy and Joe, I say, ‘‘God bless 
the red tape!” 





MARYKNOLL SISTERS, 
“MarYKNOLL P.O., New York. 


Dear Sisters: 
In enclose herewith $ 


; to equip and transport the 1947 





Departure Group for fields afar. 


Name 





Street 





City 


State 





As long as possible, I will send § 





each month for the 





support of a Maryknoll Sister. 
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Mice ana owls 
are strange bed-fellows 


by Francis X. Lyons 


A cute little brown-skinned Ecua- 
dorian miss of about eight years 
slipped through the church door, 
tripped her way up the broken 
wooden stairway, and stood eyeing 
me speculatively from the doorway 
of my room. 

“Please,” she said, “give me a 
Holy Card.” 

“Go away!” I grimaced. 

I have a way with children. She 
went away — away from the door- 
way and straight to my desk. She 
put both elbows on the desk top, 
cupped her chin in her hands, and 
blew a strand of jet-black hair out 
of her eyes. 

“Tell me a story,” she said, ‘and 
I'll go away.” 

A dead body doesn’t keep long 
in a tropical land. Somebody would 
be bound to miss her, so I told her 
a story. 

“Last night,” I began, “I was 
sitting at this desk, and what do 
you think I saw over by the wall?” 

““A mouse,” she guessed. 

Okay, I thought, you’re going to 
listen to this story if I have to chain 
you to the table leg. “He just sat 
there looking at me,” I continued. 
“Go away,’ I told him, but it 
didn’t do any good. He blinked his 


eyes once and scratched the floor 
with his feet, and another mouse 
popped out of the hole behind him 
I picked up the clothes hanger and 
threw it at them, and just as they 
scurried back into the hole, the 
lamp ran out of kerosene, and 
there I was in the dark. 

“Then, I took the lamp and went 
down the broken stairs. All the way 
up the aisle of the church, bats 
kept flying around me and making 
little squeaky noises. There were 
hundreds of them. I genuflected 
before the tabernacle and opened 
the sacristy door, and suddenly 
something went ‘Whoo!’ and _ hit 
me in the face. I dropped the lamp. 
and it broke.” 

“What hit you?” she gasped. 

“An owl!” 

“Why don’t you chase the bats 
and owls and mice out of the 
church?” she wanted to know 

“Because I can’t. They keep 
coming in through the broken win- 
dows and the holes in the wall and 
the floor.” 

By this time I had maneuvered 
her over to the stairway. “Well, 
why don’t you fix the place up?” 
she asked. 

“Because 1 have no money.” 

““Oh,”’ she commented and started 
down the steps. 

Last Sunday’s collection was 
twenty sucres—one dollar and 
thirty-three cents. “Why don’t you 
fix up the church?” she asks. What 
do you think? 































by Patrick J. Byrne 


Paul Kim, devout and _ serene 
Christian gentleman, is surely in 
some way related to the great Saint 
Denis of Paris, of whom ’tis said 
that, being beheaded, he did pick 
up his head and bear it some twenty 
paces. Not being so thoroughly de- 
capitated, however, Paul carried 
on for seven miles. It all happened 
thusly: 

He was making a journey afoot, 
in midwinter, through Manchurian 
parts that were distant and strange 
to him, and made more desolate 
still by the vast reaches of snow that 
left him alone in the whole wide 
world. But subzero weather spurred 
protesting feet, and in good time 
Paul was cheered by the sight of 
a wayside inn. He entered, to find 
two other guests already cozy at tea. 

Close acquaintance made Paul 
sorry he had dropped in. Rash 
judgment is a wicked thing, but 
the rashness in this case, said Paul 
to himself, would be to suppose 
they were not thugs. And so, though 
sorely fatigued, he tarried for only 
the briefest sup. 

Once more in the clear, Paul 
trudged on to recapture the loneli- 





Our Lady 


and Korea’s cold 


did the trick 
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ness that now appeared a blessing. 
“Safe at last!’ sang he, amid short 
but contented pants, as he looked 
back. Bliss fled in terror. There they 
were, not a hundred yards behind! 

Paul started to run. The pursuers 
resented the implication and in no 


time at all overtook and seized him. 


The few appropriate remarks with 
which Paul rose to the occasion 
were interrupted by a blow on the 
head that completely stunned him. 
Sometime later he recovered. suf- 
nciently to be aware of their going 
through his clothes. “I’ll pretend 
I’m dead,” thought he, “and per- 
haps they’ll let me be.” 

Vanity of vanities! Just then one 
of the thugs found Paul’s penknife. 
“Very nice!’ quoth he. “Just one 
thing to cut a throat!” The which 
he at once proceeded to do — his 
pai holding Paul. 

Long ages later, Paul’s spirit 
came back for the second time, but 
very feebly now. The world was 
dark. The bandits were gone. He 
was all alone, and he was dying! 
Sudden fear stirred Paul, against all 
his inclination to lie there in tha’ 
frozen numbness, and it was the 
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wholesome fear of dying without 
the Last Sacraments. 

Every day for years and years, he 
had said a special three Hail Marys 
for the grace of a happy death. 
“Surely,” he now told himself, ‘“‘after 
all the years I’ve asked her for that, 
our Blessed Lady won’t fail me. 
Surely she will keep me alive till I 
get to a priest!” 

Desperately he struggled to his 
feet and staggered along, quite lost 
to all direction yet barely aware of 
the road. And as he went, Paul dis- 
covered why he was not yet dead. 
He couldn’t turn his head. The 
whole front of his body was a solid 
mass of crimson ice, where the sub- 
zero air had frozen the blood pour- 
ing from his throat and had finally 
clotted the mortal hemorrhage. 

After a few yards, Paul was down 
again, so grievously had the loss of 
blood enfeebled him. Again the 
almost-irresistible temptation to 
humor the dying body and lie there 
at rest; again the resolve of the 
undying soul to try once more, “for 
the Blessed Mother always keeps 
her promises”; and so once again 
the tortuous rising. 

How many times he repeated this 
process during that awful journey, 
Paul has no clear recollection. He 
looks back upon it as an intermin- 
able hell. But there was promise of 
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heaven at the end of it, so he kept 
doggedly on, refusing surrender; 
until at last, when the long litany 
of falls had drained the very last of 
his strength, came our Fair Lady 
to reward her gallant knight with 
the vision of a friendly light in a 
dwelling close at hand. 

Paul stumbled towards it and 
managed to arouse the household. 
But when he tried to beg them for.a 
priest, he found to his astonishment 
that he could utter no word at all — 
only .a hiss through his severed 
windpipe. 

However, the sole treasure the 
robbers had left him, his rosary, 
supplied, with gestures, to convey 
his need. The farmer understood, 
hurried off on his horse, and soon 
brought the Padre who lived but a 
few miles beyond. And he brought a 
doctor as well, who stitched Paul’s 
head back on again. 

“So I didn’t die,”’ says Paul, ‘“‘but 
I should have, only for my confidence 
in the Blessed Virgin. She will never 
fail to help,” he adds, “provided 
we do our part, too!”’ 

Paul is now retired, after being 
our catechist for many fruitful years. 
He is calmly awaiting the second 
coming of the Angel of Death, 
peacefully assured that this time, 
too, our Blessed Lady will vindicate 
his confidence. 





ANSWERS TO THE MISSION QUIZ (page 23) 


1. Yes, any person, Christian or non-Christian, who 
uses the correct formula can baptize. 2. a — Ireland — 
St. Patrick; b — England — St. Augustine; c — Ger- 
many — St. Boniface; d — Sweden and Denmark — 
St. Ansgar; e — Slav countries — SS. Cyril and Me- 
thodius: f — Peru — St. Francis Solano; g — Russia — 
St. Vladimir; h — Negroes — St. Peter Claver; i— 
Netherlands — St. Willibrord; j — countries of Asia — 


St. Francis Xavier. 3. Gold Coast Colony, British West 
Africa. 4. Approximately 75,000 in the Church’s mis- 
sion lands. 5. The northern part of Brazil, which is 
missionary, contains the Amazon, 3,900 miles long. 
6. Central Africa, with about 160,000 a yeaf. 
7. Approximately 500,000 a year. 8. C.S.M.C. figures 
1946 — 3,094. 9. India. 10. Latest available figure, 
2,300,000, 














The Church 
Must Grow 
Family Style 


We should not 
only be apostles 
but make them 


by Bernard F. Meyer 


Che Church is an organism, not 
merely an organization. Every part 
of it is constituted according to 
organic laws. The development of 
the Mystical Body is necessarily 
organic. As Father de Grandmaison 
says, ““The apostolate is the exten- 
sion, the growth, the perfection of 
the Mystical Body.” The technique 
of the apostolate, whether in the 
missions or at home, must be based 
on this principle. Any disregard of 
it is bound to involve the health 
itself of the Mystical Body. 

\n organism develops by growth 
or absorption, not by accretion. It 
would seem that failure sufficiently 
to take into account the implications 
of this fact may help to explain the 
slow progress of the missions, which 
does not keep pace with population 
increase, or even come near to it. 
One missioner has calculated that 
it will take four thousand years at 





Twenty-eight years in South China 


the present rate to convert China. 

Population increase is by growth, 
but most of our mission increase is 
by accretion. Accretion follows the 
law of arithmetical progression: one, 
two, three, four, five. Growth goes 
by geometrical progression: one, 
two, four, eight, sixteen. 

The family is an example of or- 
ganic growth. There are records of 
families which from one ancestor 
have reached several thousand per- 
sons in a few generations. But in the 
family there is also a_ spiritual 
growth, in mutual love, which is 
made possible by the physical con- 
stitution of the family. 

Terrible is the loss that comes to 
souls when the apostle fails to beget 
and train spiritual children capable 
and desirous themselves of being 
spiritual fathers and mothers. The 
mission of priests, Brothers, Sisters, 
is not only to be apostles; it is first 
and foremost to make apostles. 

From these considerations the 
pattern of the apostolate begins to 
emerge. We are apostles, not simply 
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to convert others, but that they may 
pass on a life to others. The apostle 
who is content to have around him 
those whom he influences personally, 
be they tens or hundreds, adults or 
youths, and does not send them out 
to be apostles in their turn and to 
gather around themselves other 
spiritual families, fails in the chief 
part of his apostolate. 

The laity too must become spiri- 
tual fathers and mothers and build 
spiritual families, first in their own 
offspring and then by Catholic 
Action. Their apostolate should not 
be critical or carping. Their aim 
should be growth in love. 

Here was the secret of the early 
Church that wrung from the pagans 
the admiring, “See how these Chris- 
tians love one another!” They 
worshiped in family groups, “‘break- 
ing bread from house to house.” 
That breaking of bread was twofold: 
hospitality and Communion. The 
agape, or love feast, and the Mass 
went together. It seemed unthink- 
able that a fellow guest at the table 
of God should be ever treated as a 


stranger, and so every Christian 
home was open to a fellow Christian. 

The apostolate is our social life 
of home and. family spilling over 
into service of God. The seminary, 
the convent, the Catholic school, 
the parish, are social communities 
in which the natural is raised to 
the supernatural. They are meant 
to be laboratories for our continued 
social development on the super- 
natural plane and power houses of 
the apostolate. But to attain this 
purpose they must be sanctuaries of 
love, and only the home or an ex- 
tension of it can be this. 

From such Catholic family life, 


‘ alive with the ideals of sharing our 


Christian riches with others, will 
come neighborhood apostles who 
will bring God’s beauty into the 
homes along our street; will come 
zealous social workers who will put 
Christ into the blood stream of 
American national life; will come 
young firebrands selfless enough to 
board a ship and take up Christ’s 
apostolate in the classic missions of 
Asia, Africa, and the South Seas. 


Three Brand-New Books! we offer this $8.00 value for $5.90 


CALL FOR FORTY 
THOUSAND 
John J. Considine, M.M. 
Longmans $3.00 
We journey through South 
America, West Indies, Central 
America, Mexico. 


TALES OF XAVIER 
James E. Walsh, M.M., D.D. 
Sheed and Ward $2.50 


Bishop Walsh of Maryknoll 
has prepared for us a book 
of fictionized incidents in 
Xavier's life. 


SISTERS OF 

MARYKNOLL 
Sister Mary de Paul Cogan 
Scribner's Sons $2.50 


A picture of the thrilling ex- 
periences of almost 200 Mary- 
knoll Sisters caught in war's 
fury. 


Order separately or all three for $5.90 from Maryknoll Bookshelf, Maryknoll P. O., N. Y. 


PUT THESE THREE NEW BOOKS TO WORK FOR THE MISSIONS 












A correspondent named Smith, 
of the Shanghai Evening Post wrote 
quite a story about Father Joseph 
Lavin, “‘the Iron Man.” 

. Smith made a journey along the 
South China Coast and about 150 
miles below Hong Kong, in a region 
of reckless men—sons of pirates 
and cousins of bandits — came upon 
the pastor of Hoingan. This latter 
gentleman, a Catholic priest born 
some forty years ago in Framing- 
ham, Mass., and trained as a Mary- 
knoller, walked the feet off Smith 
and rode him half to death during 
several marathon bicycle tours. Part- 










“Tron Man” Lavin 


Admiration 
or dismay 
won the title 


by John T. H. Joyce 


ly in admiration and partly, per- 
haps, in exasperation, he labeled 
Father Joe “the Iron Man.” 

We who have lived for years with 
Father Lavin can only corroborate 
the fitness of the title. The war’s 
end finds him skin and bone; never- 
theless he still bears the character- 
istics of a locomotive, even to a 
funnel-like pipe that he lights after 
Mass each morning and keeps going 
until he retires at night. 


The pipe and the 
Padre work together 








Physical endurance is_ Father 
Lavin’s specialty. Once he set out 
from Yeungkong at dawn and 
walked until he reached Hoingan at 
nine that night, thus covering fifty- 
seven miles within a single day. 
Another time he led a party of us 
in flight from a Japanese column 
and induced us to cover forty miles 
between sunrise and bedtime. Still 
another time, in order to buy 
medicine, he partly cycled, partly 
dragged his machine over rough 
paths and up the stone steps of a 
mountain trail to cover the forty- 
five miles from Hoingan to Toishan 
and then doubled back over the 
same forty-five miles, all within a 
given day. I don’t want to give the 
impression that there is any mad 
hustle to Father Joe; he seldom seems 
in a hurry. 

Father Joe’s philosophy is that of 
a pipe smoker who views the world 
from behind blue wisps of placidly 
drifting smoke. The Chinese admire 
him for his quiet command of every 
situation, his ability with their lan- 
guage, his sharpness in bargaining. 
They respect him for the way he 
handles even the toughest among 
them according as occasion requires. 

Most Hoingan folk are seafarers 
but many are rice farmers. A wide 
low stretch between the mission 
compound and the ocean is filled 
with rich paddies. When, from 1939 
to 1941, the Japanese refused to let 
the people of my mission on Sancian 
Island sail to the mainland even 
for food, Father Lavin combined 
with me in the operation of the 
“Sancian rice ferry.” Between us 
we carried some hundreds of tons 
of rice from Hoingan, the nearest 
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mainland port, to the beleaguered 
island. On a couple of occasions 
the Japanese stopped Father Lavin’s 
boat despite its American flag and 
threatened to destroy it. He took 
their challenge with a puff of his 
pipe. We then chose sailing hours 
when the Japanese were asleep. 

The Japanese disrupted South 
China’s economy and by 1943 
famine was rife. At Hoingan Father 
Lavin became the famine relief 
representative and for three years 
directed the dispensing of a ton of 
rice a week, made into thin gruel 
to fill thousands of rice bowls. 

In the course of the famine came 
cholera. Father Lavin’s dispensary 
made him the best known medical 
relief worker in his region. For the 
dread cholera, he made more of his 
long journeys and brought back 
serum. The Chinese trusted him 
implicitly, though they feared new 
fangled remedies, and his injections 
ran into the thousands. He likewise 
went into the villages and vaccinated 
many against smallpox. In his chol- 
era fight he dispensed large quan- 
tities of potassium permanganate. 

All through the war the Hoingan 
orphanage continued in existence 
and cared for its eighty youngsters. 
Except for brief interludes when 
both Father Lavin and we his 
neighbors — Fathers Farnen, Con- 
ley and I — “vanished” during the 
Japanese raids, Catholic life in this 
corner of China continued to func- 
tion. It is a pleasure to reflect that 
the Hoingan mission, like so many 
others in China, passed through 
all these bitter years without a 
breakdown in its work of reaching 
souls. 














Boots and Saddles — boots, or rather 
shoes, needed for native seminarians in 
Peru; five pairs at $4 each. Two saddles, 
$50 each, are required at Father Fritz’s 
Bolivian mission. Who will help us get 
them? 


The Candlestick Maker asks $12 for a 
set of Benediction Candlesticks for our 
Temuco mission in Chile. The price is 
fair. Will some friend pay it? 


Our Lord Was a Carpenter. Father 
Garvey in Chile feels that manual training 
in woodworking will help the boys of his 
mission toward lives of Christian useful- 
ness. He asks $25 to buy tools for them. 


For Twenty-Five Dollars, a set of Altar 
Cards can be purchased, greatly needed 
by a Maryknoll China mission. Who will 
provide the money? 


Heal the Sick. It takes more than good 
wishes—it takes medicine, costing money. 
Will some good friend give $100, or part 
thereof, to help finance a Maryknoll 
Clinic in China, a dispensary in Africa, 
a baby clinic in Ecuador, or a first aid 
station in Peru? 


We Hope Two Friends, each willing to 
contribute $30, will aid 1s in getting Mass 
Missals for Father = : 
McKiernan’s church in 
South China. 


A Set of Altar Lin- 
ens, to cost $15, is re- 
quested for a Mary- 
knoll mission in Mexi- 
co. Who can and wil 
spare that sum? 


-MARYKNOLL WANT ADS 









Worn With Well-Doing — Veils for the 
Tabernacle in an Ecuador mission. To get 
new ones will cost $22 — a fine gift! 


Three Maryknoll Bishops need crosiers. 
Theirs were lost in China during the war. 
We can purchase new ones for $100 each. 


What Good Is a Ruined Church? No 
good — but repair, at only a small frac- 
tion of the original cost, will make one 
Japanese ruin a center of Christianity and 
good works for its community. How else 
could you start a church for only $100? 
Make this your memorial! 


All Work and No Play makes Tomas, na- 
tive seminarian, a dull boy too. We ask 
contributions — $1, $5, $10 — to help buy 
athletic equipment for him — baseball, 
volley ball, basketball, and the like. 


An Alb is a linen vestment, reaching to 
the ankles. It takes its name from its 
color — white — for the Latin word mean- 
ing white is “albus.” At the Maryknoll 
mission in Japan, two Albs are needed, 
costing $20 each. 


Let Them See! When a South American 
Indian is told about the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, he does not imagine her as you do. 
To help these new Christians understand, 
we hope for four 
| statues—of the Vir- 
' gin, the Sacred 
- Heart, St. Joseph 
and St.Thomas. The 
_ statues would cost 
_ $150 each, for they 
+ must adequately 
_ represent their sub- 
- jects. 
























































A Year’s Supply of candles for one 
Chinese mission costs $25; a set of six 
candlesticks, $10; a sanctuary lamp, $15. 


Brush Death Aside! In China, any 


trivial wound may be fatal if neglected — 
because possible infection is everywhere. 
Missioners are trained to care for such 
small injuries but need first-aid equip- 


ment. Four $35 sets are required at once. 


The Bread and Wine for the Holy 
Sacrifice must be paid for, like everything 
else. Who will provide these for one mission 
in China, for one year? The cost is $30. 






REQUESTS 


FROM. 


CHINA 


Five Chapels Were Ruined by bombs 
in Kweilin. We should like to rebuild 
them. Repairs will cost $1,000 per chapel. 


lodine, Quinine, Aspirin, which we in 
America can buy at any drugstore, are rare 
and precious in China. Thousands of Chinese 
are dving for lack of them. One, five, 
ten dollars — 


sum contributed 


will help us supply the desperate need. 


any 


The Quality of Mercy is not strained. 
If you wish to help the dld people of China, 
be happy to assist. The gift 
of $5 feeds an old person for a month. 


we shall 


All Gifts Come from God. It is fitting to remember this when we draw our wills, and 
to include gifts for His church. Maryknoll’s legal title is Catholic Foreign Mission 


Society of America, Inc. Send for booklet, The Making of a Catholic Will. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL P. O., N. Y. 

















